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Louisa Ralston; or What can I do for the Heathen? 
By the Author of the Stanwood Family; or history 
of the American Tract Society. Revised by the Pub- 
lishing Committee of the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society. Sold at the Depository, No. 24 Corn- 
hill, Boston. [Exrracr.] 
Louisa. Do you not sometimes almost long to 
be a man yourself, and have money, that you may 
be able to do something for the heathen? . 
Oh yes, said little Oliver, (his eyes sparkling, ) 
I’m sure I do. I cannot do much yet, though I 
hope I shall do more next year, than I have this. 





Louisa. You, Oliver, you do not give any- 
hing, do you? 
Oliver. Oh yes indeed, I hope so; though it is 


but a little. -‘ Just come here cousin,’ said he, as 
la new thought seemed to occur, and he climbed 
pon a gate that opened into a large pasture, in 
which were many sheep feeding. ‘Do you see, 
Louisa, all those sheep?’ 
Louisa, Yes. 
Oliver. Those are Pa’s sheep; and do you see 
hat little lamb, frisking about with a scarlet ribbon 
ound his neck? That ismy lamb. It belongs to 
he Tract Society. 
Louisa, I suppose your father gave it to you. 
Oliver. Ohno, I bought it of Pa’ with my own 
money,when it was much smaller than it is now. 
am going to save it till it is a sheep, and then I 
hall sell it,and give the money to print tracts with. 


Louisa. But where did you get the money to 
uy it? 
Oliver. I earned some of it by weeding Lucy’s 


ower beds while she was gone away—-and some 
y running of errands for mother and Lucy, and 
olding skeins of thread for them to wind; and 
coped it was a part of the money my potatoes 
old for. 

Louisa. But who planted and took care of your 
otatoes; I suspect, afterall, your father or broth- 
ts had the labor and trouble of earning that mon- 
y, and you, the credit. 

Oliver, Oh! no; for I paid William for doing 
em. 

Louisa said no more—her eyes filled with tears. 
nd have I, thought she, shut my heart and 
osed my purse against the wants of immortal 
buls, while even this babe can find ways and 
eans, and self-denial to use them, that he may 
bey the commands of God, and save the souls of 
3 fellow-men. 














NARRATIVE. 








THE DYING COTTAGER. 

*¢ Fanny came to our village at the age of 
eighteen, one ofthe most lovely creatures you ever 
saw. Her eyes were full of intelligence, her com- 
plexion bright, and her smile such as at once to fix 
the eye and win the affection of every one who 
conversed with her. She was gay, good humor- 
ed, and obliging;—but without religion. She had 
left her father’s house to come here in the capaci- 
ty of seamstress in a family. In this situation, 
among strangers, with none to advise her, or seek 
her welfare, her beauty became her ruin; for the 
worst that might have been anticipated happened. 
She was ruined in character; left the place when 
she could no longer retain her situation; married 
the partner of her guilt, and came to live in this 
little cottage. There, as is usually the case in 
marriages, where neither party respect the other, 
he first- suspected, then ill treated her. When her 
child was born, his hatred and anger seemed to 
increase. He treated both withcruelty; and, af- 
ter some time, succeeded in ruining her temper, 
and almost breaking her heart. At length, after 
a quarrel, in a fit of drunkenness, he threw her 
over the hedge of their garden, and brought on 
the disease of which she is now dying. During the 
two years in which all these events had occurred, 
her neglect of God and of religion had, I suppose, 
increased; all that was amiable in her character 
vanished; and she learned to scold and even to 
swear in almost as furious atone as her husband. 
I could not learn that, during all this time, she 
had more than once discovered the smallest sense 
of her misconduct, or fears about futurity. Once, 
indeed her neighbors told me, that, when she 
heard the clergyman in his sermon describe the 
happiness of heaven, she burst into tears, and quit- 
ted the church. 

‘**It happened, that on a fine summer’s eve- 
ning, (you will excuse me, sir, for referring to the 
small part which I acted in this history) I was ta- 
king my rounds in my parish, to look after my lit- 
tle flock, and came, at length, to this cottage, 
where I remembered to have paused for a mo- 
ment to admire the pretty picture of rural life 
which it presented. The mists of the evening 
were beginning to float over the valley in which 
it stood, and shed a sort of subdued pensive light 
on the cottage and the objects immediately around 
it. Behind it, at the distance perhaps of half a 
mile, on the top of a lofty eminence, rose the an- 
cient spire of the village church. The sun still 
continued to shine on this higher ground, and 
shed all its glories on the walls of the sacred edi- 
fice. ‘ There,’ I could not help saying to myself, 
‘is a picture of the world. Those without relig- 
ion are content to dwell in the vale of mists and 
shadows; but the true servants of God dwell on 
the holy hill, in the perpetual sunshine of the di- 
vine presence.’ 

**T entered the cottage, and was much struck 
with the appearance of its owner. She looked 
poor; and the house was destitute of many of 
those little ornaments which are indications, not 
merely of the outward circumstances, but of the 
inward comforts of the inhabitants. She was 
sitting busily at work with her sister. I always 
feel it, sir, both right and useful to converse 
a good deal with the poor about their worldly cir- 
cumstances. Not only does humanity seem to 
require this, but I find it profitable to myself: for 











after, as it were, witnessing the depth of their 
sufferings, I cannot go home and murmur at provi- 





dence, or scold at my seryants, for some trifling 
deficiency in my own comforts. Besides, I love 
to study the mind of man in a state of trial to see 
how nobly it often struggles with difficulties—and 
how, by the help of God, it is able to create to it- 
self, amidst scenes of misery and gloom, a sort 
of land of Goshen, in which it lives, and is happy. 

‘After conversing with her for some time on 
topics of this kind, and discovering her to be a per- 
son of strong feelings deeply wounded; of fine but 
uncultivated powers, and of remarkable energy of 
expression; I naturally proceeded to deliver to her 
a part of that solemn message with which, as the 
minister of religion, I am charged: and not dis- 
covering in her the smallest evidence of penitential 
feeling—being able, indeed, to extract nothing 
more from her than a cold and careless acknowl- 
edgment ‘ that she was not all she ought to be.’ I 
conceived it right to dwell, in my conversation 
with her, chiefly upon those awful passages of 
Scripture designed by providence to rouse the un- 
awakened sinner. Still, sir, feeling then, as I 
do always, that the weapon of the Gospel is rath- 
er love than wrath, I trust that I did not so far 
forsake the model of my gracious Master, as to 
open a wound without endeavoring to show how it 
might be bound up. Few persons are, in my poor 
judgment, frightened into Christianity; God was 
not in the ‘earthquake’--he was not in the ‘storm,’ 
but in the ‘small still voice.’ __ 

‘‘After a pretty long conversation I left her, al- 
together dissatisfied, 1 will own, with her apparent 
state of mind. Nay, such was my proneness to 
pronounce upon the deficiencies of a fellow-crea- 
ture, that I remember complaining, on my return 
home, with some degree of peevishness, I fear, of 
the hardness of her heart. I would fain hope sir, 
that I have learnt, by this case, to form unfavora- 
ble judgments of others more slowly; and in du- 
bious, or even apparently bad cases, to ‘ believe,’ 
or, at least, to ‘ hope all things.’ 

‘‘Notwithstanding, however, my disappointment 
as to the state of her feelings, it was impossible 
not to feel a strong interest in her situation. Ac- 
cordingly, I soon saw her again. But neither did 
I then discover any ground for hoping that her 
heart was in the smallest degree touched by what 
had been said to her. But at a short distance of 
time, as I was one day walking in the garden and 
musing on some of the events of my own happy 
life, and especially on that merciful appointment 
of God which had made me the minister of peace 
to the guilty, instead of the stern dispenser of the 
thunders of a severer dispensation, I was roused 
by the information that this poor young creature 
desired to see me. 

‘* One of her poor neighbors, who came to de- 
sire my attendance, informed me, with apparent 
tenderness, that Fanny ‘ was very ill;’ that, as she 
expressed it, she had been in avery sad state 
since I saw her, and that she hoped I would be 
kind enough to come and comfort her.’ ‘ God 
grant,’ I said to the poor woman, ‘that she may 
be in a state to be comforted.’ ‘That she is, sir,’ 
said the woman: ‘she has suffered a deal since 
you were with her. The boards are very thin be- 
tween our houses, and I hear her, by day and by 
night, calling upon God for mercy. It would 
break your heart to hear her, she is so very sad. 
Thomas (her husband) scolds and swears at her; 
but she begs, as she would ask for bread, ‘Let me 
pray, Thomas; for what will become of me if I 
die in my sins?’ pera eg A RS ie" 

“This account disposed me, of cuurse,.to make 
the best of my way tothe cottage. I soon reached 
it; and there, to be sure, I djd.yee @ very touch- 
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Youth’s Companion. 














in& spectacle. Her disease, which her fine com- 
plexion had before concealed, had made rapid 
strides in her constitution. Her color came and 
Went rapidly; and she breathed with difficulty. 
Fier countenance was full of trouble and dismay. 
# ‘‘It was evident, as I entered the room, how 
xious she had been to see me. At once she 
Began to describe her circumstances; informed 
me, that, even before my first visit her many and 
great sins had begun to trouble her conscience; 
at although her pride had then got the better of 
er feelings of shame and grief, this conversation 
ad much increased them; that she had since, 
Imost every evening, visited the house ofa neigh- 
for, to hear her read the Scriptures and other 
“good books; that she was onthe edge of the grave 
without peace or hope; that she seemed, (to usc 
her own strong expression) ‘to see God frown- 
ing upon her in every cloud that passed over her 
head.’ 

‘** Having endeavored to satisfy myself of her 
sincerity, | felt this to be acase where I was 
bound and privileged to supply all the consola- 
tions of religion: to lead this broken-hearted crea- 
ture to the feet of a Saviour; and to assure her, 
that if there she shed the tear of real penitence, 
and sought earnestly for mercy, He who had said 
to another mourner, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ 
would also pardon, and change and bless her. 

‘*T will not dwell upon the details of this and 
many other similar conversations. Imperfectly as 
I discharged the holy and happy duty of guiding 
and comforting her, it pleased God to bless the 
prayers which we offered together to the throne 
of mercy; and this poor, agitated, comfortless 
creature became, by degrees, calm and happy. 

“© Vou will not, sir, I trust, place me among 
those who are ready to mistake every strong turn 
in the tide of the feelings for religion. On the 
contrary, all sudden changes of character are, I 
think, to be examined with a wary, though not 
with an uncharitable eye. There are, indeed, 
innumerable happy spirits which surround the 
throne of God; but all of them bear in their hands 
* palms’—the signs, at once, of contest and of vic- 
tory. I was far more anxious, therefore, to know 
that her penitence was sincere, than that her joy 
was great. But, indeed, it was not long possible 
to doubt of either. The rock was struck, and 
there daily gushed out fresh streams of living wa- 
ter. New and most attractive qualities daily ap- 
peared in her. She became gradually meek, 
humble, affectionate, and self-denying. Her time 
was divided between the few family duties she was 
able to discharge, and the study of the Scriptures, 
which she so often read during her six months’ 
sickness. She bent every faculty of her body and 
mind to the task of reclaiming her husband And 
a more affecting picture can scarcely be imagin- 
ed, than this interesting creature rising on the bed 
of anguish to calm his anger; to melt him by ac- 
cents of tenderness, to beseech him to unite in 
her dying prayer for mercy. Indeed, her conduct 
to him is not the least striking evidence of her 
change of mind. In the conversations I have 
heard between them, she takes so much of the 
blame for all that is past upon herself, that I 
should never have suspected his misconduct but 
from the accounts of their friends. But there are 
other circumstances, no less decisive to my mind, 
of her sincerity, I observe, for instance, that, far 
from the sense of her offences being a mere tran- 
sient emotion, she rarely speaks of them without 
deep feeling. Another very satisfactory feature 
in her religion is her extraordinary tenderness for 
the souls of others. She sends for all her young 
friends, and in the most solemn and touching man- 
ner, warns them of her past errors, and tells them 
of her present happiness. And whena poor crea- 
ture, whose offences were of a like kind with her 
own, chanced to settle in a cottage near her, I 
found she had crawled, though with much pain 
and risk, to the: house, giving this reasor for the 
undertaking, that any: other: yisitor: would ‘be “ top 
good to speak to such a sinner. r 
she said, ‘that ‘J have; heen as. guilty.as herself; 
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and that, since God has pardoned me, he will, if 
she seeks mercy, pardon her.’ A part of this an- 
xiety about others, springs, I believe, from the 
extraordinary degree of emotion with which she 
regards that state of eternal punishment, on the 
very verge of which she conceives herself to have 





I can tell her;’|" 


stood. One day, as I entered her room, she said, 
‘I have been longing, sir, to see you. I have 
been reading in ‘the Book,’ of a man who en- 
larged his barn, and said to his soul, ‘Soul, take 
thine ease;’ but a voice said to him, ‘This night 
thy soul is required of thee.’ Now, sir, who re- 
quired his soul?’ I answered, ‘God.’ ‘Then,’ 
she said, ‘that poor man was onthe way to an 
awful place, I fear.’ ‘I fear he was,’ I replied. 
‘Ah!’ she said, ‘I thought so!"—And the hectic of 
her cheek instantly changed to a deadly white. I 
am delighted also to discover one other circum- 
stance. She is, as I said, full of peace and joy; 
but, then, her peace and joy are derived exclusive- 
ly from one source. There is a picture in Scrip- 
ture of which her state continually reminds me—I 
mean that of the poor creature pressing through 
the crowd to touch the hem of our Lord’s gar- 
ment. Such, I may say, is the perpetual effort 
of her mind. She renounces all hopes of heaven, 
founded either on herself or any human means; 
and relies only on that ‘ one virtue’ which goes 
out of the ‘ great Physician,’ to heal the diseased, 
and to save the guilty. When she partakes of 
the sacred rite, which commemorates his deatl, 
such is the deep solemnity of her feelings, such 
her holy peace and joy, that you would think she 
actually felt the presence of the Lord; and that, 
in another instant, she would ‘ spread her wings, 
and flee away, and be at rest.’ 

** But, sir, why do I continue to describe her, 
when you may judge of her for yourself? Pray 
come with me to the cottage. I think you will 
have no cause to regret the visit.” 

I need not tell the reader that I complied with 
the desire of the old clergyman; nor shall I dwell 
upon the scene to which I have already adverted: 
I will only say, that I did indeed there ‘see how 
a Christian could die’—that I felt it impossible to 
continue a skeptic, when I marked in her coun- 
tenance and language the power of religion—that 
I can trace back to that period a great change 
and improvement in my own character—that I 
discovered, even in the short time I spent by her 
dying bed, much evidence of the precision with 
which her pastor had described the source of her 
hopes and joys. I perceived that no part of her 
happiness was gained by shutting her eyes upon 
her own guilt. She remembered it--she acknowl- 
ed it—she blushed for it—she wept over it; but, 
then, she raised her eyes from herself to the cross 
of her Saviour, and seemed no longer either to 
fear or to doubt. It is said of a celebrated infi- 
del, who made a crusade against religion, that on 
his dying bed he conceived himself to be perpet- 
ually haunted by the terrific image of his bleeding 
Lord. That hallowed image seemed also to be 
present with her. But, far from shrinking from 
the vision, she appeared afraid of letting it go. 
Her eyes seemed sometimes to wander, as if in 
search of it; and then to rise to heaven in grati- 
tude for what she had seen. This sacred name 
was ever on her lips; and, as my old friend after- 
wards told me, she died breathing out, in inter- 
rupted sentences, that most solemn of all human 
supplications, ‘‘ by thine agony and bloody sweat; 
by thy cross and passion; by thy precious death 
and burial; by thy glorious resurrection and as- 
cension; and by the coming of the Holy Ghost; 
good Lord, deliver us.’”—[ Cunningham. 








THE NURSERY. 


BEAUTY. 

Most people think much of beauty, and child- 
ren think so much of it, that they become proud, 
»and Scorn those whom they think are not so hand- 
senie: as themselves. 

A pious mother of my acquaintance, once had 
‘a little girl who was very beautiful; and when 
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people saw her, they were so imprudent as to 
praise her beauty. Her wise mother perceived 
her child was becoming vain, and when she saw 
those persons approaching who had always flat- 
tered her, she sent her away from their sight; 
‘* for,” said she, when she mentioned the fact, ‘‘I 
greatly fear that praise will ruin her, for time and 
eternity.” 

This was an uncommon mother indeed! For 
it is too much the case, that a beautiful child is 
the idol of parents; and they listen to every 
compliment paid to its beauty with the greatest 
delight, ard manifest their folly by setting off 
this idol to the greatest possible advantage. By 
this they teach their child that beauty is of more 
value than any thing beside. But let me tell you, 
it is of no value at all; it is not worth naming, 
in comparison with a mind well instructed in 
good things, and a sweet, amiable disposition to 
do good to all around. This is beauty that will 
never fade: time will brighten rather than de» 
face it. And however uncomely the features may 
be, if there is beauty within, it will shine through, 
and give a lustre that will be delightful to every 
understanding beholder. The body, with all its 
comeliness must die, and its beauty must fade 
away: but the mind will never—never die. It 
will flourish in immortal beauty in the garden of 
God, if made conformable to the will of God. 

All God’s works are alike beautiful to himself, 
that is, he made all things as best pleased him; 
and what to us often looks like a deformity, to 
him may be more pleasing than what we greatly 
admire. [ Youth’s Temperance Lecturer. 





DRESS. 


Not many Sabbaths ago, a little boy came to 
the school with a sky-blue coat, trimmed with 
black braid and buttons, very curiously. He look- 
ed at himself a great deal, and seemed to think 
he was much better than the rest of the children, 
because he had a gay and gaudy coat on. Buthe 
was so far from being better that he was not so 
good: when he should have attended to what 
was said, he was either thinking how very pretty 
he looked, or how very homely some of the rest 
were; so that he could not pay attention at all to 
what his teacher said. And when he was in 
church, he was so afraid he would not be seen, 
that he kept crowding the other boys, moving 
around, shoving his feet on the floor, or kicking 
the benches—or else he was talking to himself, 
or those whe sat next to him, and playing with his 
fine trappings. 

Seeing this little boy act so, made me think 
about the effect gay clothes generally have. Ire- 
membered all about what I saw among my early 
playmates; and thought over how many little 
boys and girls, that were good. I had seen slight- 
ed, because they had not such “‘ pretty clothes,”’ or 
because they hada patch on them; and how many 

Little urchins, rude and naughty, 

Proud, and obstinate, and haughty, 

That, putting on their fine, gay dresses, 

And loading with unkind caresses, 
had made as cross and bad as you would wish to 
see. Yes—the little foolish children, who dressed 
like a peacock, were almost always a peevish, 
good-for-nothing set. They would laugh at the 
others about their clothes; and tell them they 
would not wear such homely things—that they 
would not have such parents, as they had—and a 
great many other such wicked and rude things. 
But those little boys who used to wear a patched 
coat, and thick shoes, and a felt or straw hat— 
and those little girls that had plain calico bonnets, 
and checkered aprons when they dressed up, and 
tow-cloth aprons when they were doing their 
work, are now grown up to be men and women, 
strong, and healthy, and good, and have plenty 
of every thing good to make them comfortable: 
while a great many of the others, who were too 
proud to be pleasant, and too lazy to work, have 
become drunkards and wicked characters, and 
some have died as poor and helpless as the beggar. 
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And this was owing a good deal to their dress 
when they were little boys and girls. 

Little children are not the only persons who 
think a fine coat makes a fine gentleman, or a 
fine gay dress makes a fine lady: if they were, 
you would very soon see little children changing 
their minds. Older people often think so. Young 
men and young women act as though they thought 
the same thing. I have seen many a person, who 
fancied himself a gentleman, slight his acquain- 
tances, and his own relations too, only because 
they did not have on fashionable dresses! and I 
have known them to be ashamed, and wish thuse 
who had done a great deal for them a thousand 
miles off, for no other reason than that. Parents 
very often think their children would be ruined, if 
they should not have on something a little finer 
and a little gayer than other people’s. Even the 
little babes, who do not know nor care any thing 
about what they have on, must be dressed in blue 
and pink ribbons, in laces, and in finely wrought 
muslins—because, as the proud father or mother 
says, ‘‘ it looks so much prettier!”” Oh! I some- 
times think, if that foolish word could be forgotten, 
how happy many people might be! 

But, my young reader, fine clothes never made 
a wise man, nor a wise woman—a good man nor 
a good woman; and fine clothes never made a 
boy study his book better, or love his parents, or 
be kind to his play-fellows, or work in the field, 
or in the shop; and fine clothes never learned a 
little girl to read, or sew, or knit, or spin, or wash 
dishes. Fine clothes never made any body better, 
or wiser—but has made a great many worse, and 
unhappy. But, children should be very careful to 
keep their clothes nice and clean. A clean gar- 
ment with a patch on it, looks much better than 
a very gay and soiled one. Indeed, I love totalk 
with a little boy or girl, who wears plain, neat 
clothes, whenever I meet one: they are so apt to 
be intelligent, and kind, andagreeable. Andnow 
—as my little readers ought to try and be as good 
and wise as possible, I hope they will remember, 
that cleanliness is a great virtue; and gaudiness 
is the next door to vice, if it be not vice itself—it 
is vanity. [ab. 





THE KIND LITTLE BOY, AND THE CRUEL 
LITTLE BOY. 


When the weather was cold, and snow covered 
the ground, the little doves came round my house 
to pick up the crumbs. It makes the little bird’s 
fect cold to walk on the snow. I pity the little 
birds in the winter; and I love to give them some 
breakfast to eat. I wish a little robin-red-breast 
would build his pretty nest in the corner of my 
room. I would take very good care of robin.— 
He should have some of my breakfast, and some 
of my dinner, and some of my supper. How I 
should like to see him hop about, and look up with 
his little bright eyes. God made the little robins, 
and the little doves. How very good God is, to 
make so many beautiful things for us to love. 

But | know a naughty boy, who does not love 
the little birds. He spread some crumbs on the 
snow, and set a trap to catch the poor little doves. 
And when the pretty doves came to pick up their 
breakfast, they were caught by the neck, and 
died. Their little bright eyes closed, and their 
little heads drooped down on their beautiful white 
feathers. It made me cry, to see the doves killed 
by that cruel boy. Perhaps they left little doves 
at home, that mourned, and mourned, because 
their mother did not come back. Poor little birds, 
They thought they were going to have a nice 
breakfast of crumbs. Ido not like that boy. He 
is a very bad boy. I fear he will be a very wick- 
ed man. It was so very cruel to set atrap fora 
good little dove. And then it was so very wrong 
to deccive the doves, by pretending to give them 
a brea‘ ‘ast of crumbs, when he only meant to kill 
them. 

Iknow another little boy who is very kind. Once 
he saw a butterfly on his rose-bush. , The wings 
were vc ry beautiful. They were purple, sprink- 
led all »ver with yellow. The little boy wanted 









































to catch the pretty butterfly. But he did not 
touch it. He looked up in his mother’s face, and 
said: ‘I shall hurt the butterfly, if I take hold 
of him. My Father in heaven does not like that 
I should hurt any thing.” Was he not a very 
good boy? 

One day he saw a little mouse in the closet. 
At first he thought he would call the cat to catch 
it. But the mouse was so frightened, that the little 
boy pitied him. When he looked at his smooth 
fur, and his bright black eyes, and his cunning 
little ear, he loved the mouse; and he was not 
willing that any body should hurt him. The good 
little boy did not call the cat. The mouse ran 
into his hole in the floor, and was a very happy 
mouse. 

I love that little boy dearly, because he is so 
very kind. I am sure he will be a good man. 
Every body will love him. (Juv. Miscellany. 








RELIGION. 


Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
SHORT SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
SERMON 12. 
Matt. 25. 34.41. Then shall the King say unto 








proud or selfish thoughts—no unkind false or pro- 
fane words. 

The saints will delight in the company of the 
angels and of each other; but Christ, the Lord 
God, the object they most love, will make them 
happy with his smiles, and they, with adoring and 
Joyful songs, will praise him upon their harps of 
gold forever and ever. 

But, my dear little friend, how dreadful will 
the words of the other part of the text sound in 
the ears of those on the lefthand! ‘* Depart from 
me ye cursed, into everlasting fire prepared for 
the devil and his angels!” And down, down in- 
to this lake of endless fire they must go! When 
God offered them mercy, they would not accept 
it--and now, he will not listen totheir prayers. In 
vain will they wish they had repented and believed 
in Christ; for then they might have gone up to 
heaven with the saints; but they loved the wages 
of sin on earth and now they must suffer its punish- 
ment in hell, where they will be tormented by devils 
and by each other. Every wicked passion will rage 
in their hearts without the least control, and they 


will forever despair of any relief from their suf- 
ferings. 





them on his right hand come ye blessed of my father in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world. Then shall he say unto them on his left 
hand, depart from me ye cursed into everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels. 

If you have read the Bible with attention, my 
little friend, you have found there is a great and 
awful day coming, called the day of judgment, 
With the help of the Bible I will endeavor to give 
you a faint description of what it willbe. We 
are not told the exact time of its coming; there- 
fore, the inhabitants of the world will be greatly 
surprised at its appearance. It will find some of 
them eating, some drinking, some marrying, and 
some giving in marriage. Some it will find toil- 
ing to get rich—some to find pleasure—and some 
to acquire a great and honorable name. How 
will every guilty heart be struck with horror! 
They will know that their wretched end has come, 
and that their endless doom is fixed. 


Christ Jesus will then appear in the clouds of and friends joy by your repentance. 


heaven, with all his angels, and all the saints who 
have ever lived. Those who are then living on 
the earth will rise in the air to meetthem. A 
sound from a great and mighty trumpet will then 
be heard, from one end of the earth unto the other, 
and awaken all the dead who are in their graves, 
and all who are in the bottom of the ocean, and 
they will ina moment spring inte life. The saints 
will first be raised, and then the wicked, when 
they will all come together a vast multitude. No 
one man,woman, little child, or babe, that has ever 
lived will be missing from this great company. 
Not one can escape from the judgment which 
Christ, who is in the midst of them all, will pro- 
ceed to pass upon them. Many, who know they 
have never in their whole lives loved and served 
the judge, will wish in vain they could fly from 
his sight, and that the rocks and the mountains 
would cover them: but no! they must stand and 
hear all their sinful thoughts, words and actions 
made known to the whole world. When all have 
been judged according to their works, then those 


Their condition is too awful to think upon; 
what then will it be to suffer it—as.you certainly 
will, unless you repent of your sins, and believe 
in Christ. 

My little friend, what ‘do you think in view of 
what you have read? Are you ready to stand at 
this bar of judgment?) Think you that Christ 
would say to you ‘Come thou blessed of my fa- 
ther, inherit the kingdom prepared for you before 
the foundation of the world?” Oh! answer this 
question now, by enquiring earnestly whether you 
love Christ with all yourheart; for if you do not, 
and should die in this state, you see what a dread- 
ful end would come upon you. 

You may die soon and suddenly; if you should, 





where would your immortal soul go! I entreat 
you now, while you have life and health to pre- 
pare for death. Do not put it off one hour, for in 
that hour, you may die. Give the angels of hea- 
ven joy by your repentance. Give your parents 
You will 
then be fitted to live with the blessed in heaven, 
about the throne of Christ. 

Ask God to prepare you for this great day in 
these words:— 

O Lord God! I learn from the Bible, that there 
is a day of judgment coming, when I must stand 
at thy bar! I fear I am not prepared for it. 
O grant me thy Holy Spirit, that I may sincerely 
repent of every sin I have committed against thee, 
and lead a holy life in obedience to all thy com- 
mandments. When thou callest me to die, may I 
go to live forever with thy great and holy family 


in heaven! I ask these mercies through Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 





THE FAITHFUL NEGRO. 


‘Well, master, say what you will about religion 
j and eternity, I must tell you (although I am a 











| poor ignorant negro,) that I know something of 
those wonderful things that I would not exchange 


| Se all your fine farms and estates, and all your 


college learning in the bargain. Only let me ask 


who have loved and served Christ will be placed | you one question, my dear master, for I love you 
on his right hand, and those who have not Ioved| very much, ‘‘What shall it profit you, although you 


and served him, will be placed on his left. Then 
will he address those on his right hand in the words 
of the text; ‘‘ Come ye blessed of my father in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the foun- 
dation of the world.” ‘* The kingdom” means 
heaven. Yes, my little friend, the saints are eve- 
ry one invited to enter the kingdom of heaven; 
and they will, with joy in their hearts and praises 
on their tongues, rise with Christ and his army of 
angels, up to this place of brightness and glory. 
There, they will forever praise Christ, who has 
redeemed them from sin and hell by his precious 


blood. There they will learn more of what God | 


has made, of what he has done, and is doing in all 
worlds. There, every heart will be full of love to 
Godand eachother. There willbe no angry, vain 


should gain the whole world, if you should lose 
your own soul? or what can you give in exchange 
for your soul after it is lost?”’ ‘Why Cato,’ said 
Mr. Wellwood, ‘how came you to know so much 
about such matters, when I, and my neighbors, 
Dashaway and Merrythought, have made up our 
minds long ago, that all such things are invented 
by the priests only to frighten old women and 
children?’ ‘I bless the Lord, master, that I did not 
learn any of these things from man, but by the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit in the blessed Bible; 
there you will find, my dear master, that God 
hides such things from the proud and the wise and 
prudent, and reveals them to babes, and poor ne- 





groes like me. And don’t be offended with me if 
I ask you how you could expect ever to know 














about such glorious things, when you don’t read 
that precious book all the year round?’ ‘No Cato,’ 
said Mr. Wellwood, ‘I wont be offended with you, 
you are a faithful, honest fellow, and have served 
me diligently these many years,—but I have read 
the Bible through and through about twenty years 
ago; and what is a man’s learning good for, if he 
can’t find out such things as you pretend to know?’ 
‘Oh, master, a man’s learning don’t help him 
much here; he must be willing to be a fool in his 
own eyes, and humble himself as a little child, or 
he can never know anything as he ought to know 
it, about God and heaven and Christ and true re- 
ligion.’—‘Well, Cato, I am in haste to-day; you 
may go to your work till evening, and perhaps, if 
I don’t go to the cockfight to-night, we will talk 
more of the matter.’-—Poor Cato’s heart almost 
melted within him at these words; but he went 
away praying that the Lord, in whose hands are 
the hearts of all men and who turns them as the 
streams of water are turned, would turn away 
his master’s feet from the cockfight and cause 
him to runin the way of life. His prayer was 
heard; Mr. Wellwood began to consider his ways; 
and, in a short time the poor but faithful negro had 
the pleasure of seeing him make haste to keep 
God’s commandments. [ The News 





BENEVOLENCE. 
A SCENE IN CRONSTADT, THE HARBOR OF ST. 
PETERSBURG. 

I saw an edifying and animating sight the other 
Sabbath at Cronstadt, which is just to the point. 
Just before divine service had commenced, an in- 
teresting looking man springing across the deck, 
caught hold of the hand of our second mate, and 
shook him as if he could not let him go. There 
was much conversation also. After service, I 
asked the second mate the meaning of all this. 

‘* Well, sir,” said he, ‘‘it is very cheering and 
very singular. I do not recollect that young 
man, but he says that fen years ago I took hold of 
him and invited him to the Bethel at Sunderland; 
and then and there the Lord went with him; he 
was brought under deep convictions; he sought 
God and found him, ard has been walking in his 
holy ways ever since.” 

Until that day he had not seen the friend who 
brought him under the word, and now after ten 
years they met in Cronstadt mole, to join once 
more in the worship of God. I believe no one in 
the ship profited so much by this event as myself. 
Much that you are doing in America, and that 
we are doing in Russia, may seem lost, or we 
may forget it as this sailor forgot—but in ten years 
or twenty years—or if not in this world, in eter- 
nity, it will be seen. We have much to encour- 
age us. Our Tracts are read—divine light is in- 
creasing—some are converted from sin to holiness, 
and some are helping to convert others. 

[Rev. Mr. Knill. 





ss MORALITY. — 





LECTURE ON TEMPERANCE. 

The little children, I suppose, have all heard 
about the Great Roman Empire—what numerous 
armies they had—how many countries they con- 
quered—how strong, and powerful, and rich they 
became—what fine houses and palaces they had. 
Well, do you know how these strong and rich peo- 
ple became, at last, so weak, and poor, that the 

ild men of the woods, from the north of Europe, 
came and conquered their armies, and took pos- 
session oftheir cities, and lived intheir houses? I 
will tell you the reason of it. The Romans became 
intemperate. They grew very fond ofwine. They 

ade great and costly feasts, and loved to eat and 
drink. ‘Then they grew proud and idle. They 
thought there would be no end to their riches. 
Many of their great men, their rulers and Emperors 
became intemperate. There was a man among 
hem, named Juvenal, who wrote verses to tell the 

eople what drunkards and gluttons they had be- 
ome. But they cared little for Juvenal, but kept 








on feasting and drinking wine, and fighting and 
quarreling with one another. So, after a little 
while, as I said before, the barbarians came, and 
overthrew the government, the rulers of the Ro- 
man Empire, and took away their lands and hous- 
es from them, and that was the last of the Romans. 

All the intemperance of the ancient Romans and 
Greeks and Jews, was without distilled spitits. 
There were no distilleries in those days.—There 
was no brandy, rum, whiskey or gin. The people 
drank wine and some other kinds of fermented li- 
quors, like the ale and beer used now-a-days. A- 
bout eight or nine hundred years ago, a man in 
Arabia found out how to make distilled liquor, 
which was called alcohol. This is the liquor con- 
tained in rum, brandy, whiskey and gin. Yet 
there is alcohol in fermented wines, and beer and 
cider, though not so much of it, and therefore it is 
not so strong. 

Now this distilled alcohol, when it was first 
brought into Europe, was sold in small vials, for 
medicine. No one, in those days, thought of 
drinking it, as people now do. They knew it was 
poison, and were very much afraid to use it. But, 
when persons were very sick, and they thought 
nothing else would cure them, they weighed out 
one drachm weight, of the apothecary, about a tea- 
spoonful, and gave it, with great fear lest it should 
hurt them, But, after a while, persons who took 
it for medicine, began to love it, and think they 
could not do without it. They wanted some for 
medicine, whenever they felt a little faint, and they 
were sure to feel alittle faint, every day, after the 
dose had done stimulating them. Then the peo- 
ple thought it was needed by soldiers in the army, 
and by laborers who had hard work to do. They 
thought it would make them stronger, but it only 
made them weaker. But still they were deceived, 
because it made them feel a little stronger, when- 
ever they first drank it. They did not know why 
they became faint afterwards. They didnot know 
that it was because the spirits hurt them; they 
thought it was because they needed more, and so 
they kept on drinking. 

When this country was first settled by our fore- 
fathers, who came from England, about two hun- 
dred years ago, it was not used much, except for 
medicine. After they hadbeen here several years, 
somebody sent a barrel of rum from England or 
the West Indies, in a vessel, to Connecticut. But 
the people of Connecticut would not receive it, 
nor let it be landed. They knew it was not need- 
ed, and would do them much harm. I suppose 
they would have taken a gallon or two, for medi- 
cine, but they dared not have so much as a barrel, 
among the people. 

But now, a great many large vessels are coming 
to this country, every day almost, with hogsheads 
instead of barrels of rum, as full as the vessels can 
hold, and yetthe merchants take it into their stores, 
and sell it to any one that will buy! No wonder 
there are so many drunkards among us. 

[Youth’s Temperance Lecturer. 





“MISCELLANY. | 








LOVE TO A MOTHER. 

A little Irish boy, the son of a poor widow, once 
repeated to his teacher, four pages in the spelling 
book, and four chapters in the Testament. A kind 
gentleman who was present, was so much pleased, 


that he called him to him, and gave him his choice of 


a pair of blankets for his mother, or a suit of clothes 
for himself. Although he wasdressed in tattered gar- 
ments, and much needed a new suit, he did not hesi- 
tate to choose the blankets. The gentleman then 
gave him the clothes too, as a reward for his kindness 
to his poor mother. [ Youth's Friend. 





A MISTAKE. 


Ir is quite a mistake that pious children have no 
pleasures. ‘They are the happiest children in the 
world; and I will tell you why: It is because they 
love Jesus Christ, and believe that he died for them, 
and has forgiven all their sins, and will take them af- 
ter death to be with him, and like him, in glory and 
happiness. And have not such children reason to be 
happy? I think every one will confess that it is so, 


who considers what a pleasant thing it is to love the 
Best Being in the universe, to be loved by him, and 
te have a hope of enjoying his favor as long as the 
soul shall live; that is, forever and ever. May every 
dear child who reads these pages seek and find this 
happiness, [i. 


Youne Converts.—When a young soldier has en- 
listed into an army; how carefully and thoroughly he 
is drilled, and prepared for active duty! So it should 
be with young converts to Christ. They are to be sol- 
diers in his church militant. They need counsel and 
instruction. Older Christians should converse with 
them, show them their duty, engage them in immedi- 
ate active service, see that proper books are put into 
their hands, invite them to pray in the social circle and 
the prayermeeting, work with them, and by all proper 
means bring them forward to serve Him, whom they 
profess to love and follow. 











POETRY. 








THE LITTLE BIRD. 

BOY. 
Do, pray, my dear mother, come hither and see! 
My sweet bird is sitting quite lone on the tree; 
He has eaten my crumbs, and is singing so clear, 
Dear mother, I wish you’d come with me and hear. 
Then she with the little boy softly drew near, 
Where the bird still sat singing without any fear; 
And they watched him with joy, when his crumbs were 
all done, 
How he rubbed down his feathers beneath the warm sun 
MOTHER. 
See that bird, my dear Henry, and learn to be wise; 
He prepares for the storm, ere its wild winds arise; 
Think, too, of that good God, who blesses us all, 
Without whom, not even a sparrow can fall. 
BOY. 
Pray tell me, dear mother, what way he prepares, 
And why the Great Gop fora little bird cares; 
He only, I think, picks himself with his beak; 
What good can that do him? I wish he could speak! 

MOTHER. 

Instead of the bird, I will tell you, my dear, 
What I know to be true, and t’will please you to hear; 
Since it shows that our Gop for a little bird cares, 
And that each of his creatures his kind blessing shares. 
Each bird is provided with oil, at his will, 
Which he rubs o’er his feathers with his little bill; 
The rain cannot wet him, and fearless he sees 
The storm rise, while hidden among the thick trees. 
As the bird in the sunshine prepares for the rain, 
So you in your youth, ought to strive to obtain 
A mind stored with knowledge, a heart hating sin, 
And thus life eternal, through Christ, you may win. 





THE ANT AND THE CRICKET. 
** Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways; 
and be wise,”’ 
A silly young cricket, accustom’d to sing 
Through the warm sunny months of gay summer and 
spring, 
Began to complain, when oy that at home 
His cupboard was empty, and winter was come. 
Not a crumb to be found 
On the snow-cover’d ground; 
Not a flower could he see; 
Not a leaf on a tree; 
‘¢O! what will become,” says the cricket, ‘‘ of me!” 
At last, by starvation and famine made bold, 
All dripping with wet, and all trembling with cold, 
Away he set off to a miserly ant, 
To see if, to keep him alive, he would grant 
Him shelter from rain,— 
A mouthful of grain. 
He wish’d only to borrow,— 
He’d repay it to-morrow; 
If not he must die of starvation and sorrow. 
Says the ant to the cricket, “‘ I’m your servant and 
friend, 
But we ants never borrow, we ants never lend; 
But tell me, dear sir, did you lay nothing by 
When the weather waswarm?” _— Said the crick- 
et, NotI! 
My heart was so light, 
That I sang day and night, 
For all nature look’d gay.” 
** You sang’, sir, you say? 
Go, then,” says the ant, “ and dance winter away.” 
Thus ending, he hastily lifted the wicket, 
And out of the door turn’d the poor little cricket. 
Though this is a fable, the moral is good; 








If you live without work you must go without food. 
[Youth's Friend. 








